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A Manhattan Project II Against Nuclear Weapons 


W ASHINGTON —Hie events of 
the Inst nine months have creat¬ 
ed conditions that mnke 1992, the 50th 
anniversary of the Manhattan Project, 
just the time to launch a very different 
version of the original. Call ft Manhat¬ 
tan Project II, aimed to undo the lega¬ 
cy of the first as completely as possi¬ 
ble: to reduce nuclear weapons and 
the danger of nuclear war to near zero 
by the end of the century. 

l ifty years ago, the pressure came 
from the prospect of a Nazj bomb. 
Now, as the example of the Iraqi 
nuclear program warns, the alterna¬ 
tive to a successful Manhattan Pro-, 
ject II may be a global profusion of 
new Manhattan Piojects. 

No new effort can uninvent nucle¬ 
ar weapons, nor can it prevent a later 
icsumption of a nuclear arms race; 
even physically eliminating all weap¬ 
ons in national stockpiles could not 
assure that. Dili it docs not follow 
that anything remotely like the exist¬ 
ing arsenals or levels of danger 
should be tolerated any longer. 

Welcome as they are, none of the 
Reagan Bush Gotbacbev-Yeltsin pro¬ 
posals show a decisive sliift away 
from Cold War nuclear doctrines, 
and none adopt a posture that dis¬ 
courages proliferation. 

Amciica still tests nuclear war¬ 
heads, insists on its freedom to make 
first-use threats or to initiate nuclear 
attacks, and proposes to maintain nu¬ 
clear "superiority” indefinitely with 
an arsenal of thousands of warheads. 
It therefore is in no position to ask any 
country to forgo unclear weapons al¬ 
together, to ask other nuclear states to 
restrain their buildup or use of threats, 
or to expect adequate international 
collaboration on enforcement. 

I he only legitimate function for nu¬ 
clear weapons is to deter nuclear at¬ 
tack. As a corollary, the United States 
should join the Commonwealth of Li¬ 
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dependent States and most of Ore non¬ 
nuclear states of the world in con¬ 
demning threats to initiate nuclear 
attack. And America should join the 
82 countries in the United Nations 
that in 1981 declared actual first use 
of nuclear weapons "the gravest 
crime against humanity.” 

I here has been wide debate on 
what forces are required for the sole 
function of deterrence, but lire dis¬ 
cussion usually ends up on the high 
side. Yet Herbert York, the first di¬ 
rector of the Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratory, aipued in a talk 
last year at the lab that the number of 
survivable weapons needed to deter 
the kind of adversary who can be 
deterred is far below the level of the 
1,000 frequently mentioned. He sug¬ 
gested that the number Is "some¬ 
where in the range of one, 10 or 100," 
and "closer to one than it Is to 100.” 

The U S. government should pro¬ 
pose registering and tagging all nu¬ 
clear weapons. To set a model for 
reciprocal transparency, U.S. facili¬ 
ties should be subject to the same 
verification procedures that should 
be expected of the ex-Soviet republics 
and other nuclear states. 

Before the Russian testing morato¬ 
rium ends in October, America should 
join it and negotiate a permanent com¬ 
prehensive test ban. As a less prefera¬ 
ble alternative, America should com¬ 
mit itself to a permanent end to testing 
by 1995, which would allow time for 
the limited number of tests — fewer 
than 12 — believed by some to be 
needed for stockpile safely. 

'Ihc next target date might be the 
end of 1993, a year into a new presi¬ 
dential term. By that lime the United 
States should adopt the principle of no 
first use, rejecting in principle and in 
practice nuclear weapons as inslru- 
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menls of policy or warfare. Hie re¬ 
maining devices should be devoted to 
the single function of deterring nucle¬ 
ar attack. Also by that time, there 
should be a U.S. comniitment to dis¬ 
able and dismantle (not merely with¬ 
draw from deployment) all tactical nu¬ 
clear weapons, air-launched as well as 
sea- and land-based. 

Hie United Stales should also 
commit itself to the provisions of the 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty, narrow¬ 
ly interpeted. It should eliminate 
multiple warhead land-based missiles 
and existing silo busting submaiinc- 
Ibased warheads, and it should seek a 
mutual interim ceiling on total U.S. 
nnd Russian sltnlcgic weapons of no 
more limn 1,000 warheads. 

11»e three-year period of the origi¬ 
nal Manhattan Project suggests llie 
next target date, 1995 — 50th anni¬ 
versary of the AJamogordo test and 
the bombing of I liroshlma and Naga¬ 
saki. It Is also the year of the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty review con¬ 
ference. Mid-1995 coula be the dead¬ 
line for all the nuclear states to: 

• Commit to reduce strategic 
warheads to 500 at most, and prefer- 
ably 100 or less in all nuclear slates 
by. the year 2000. 

• End nuclear testing for good 
and sign a comprehensive test ban. 

• Adopt the no first-use principle. 

• Commit to abolish tactical weap¬ 
ons, which would be totally disman¬ 
tled by the turn of (he century. 

• End production of weapons- 
rade fissile material — with Its use 
mined from civilian facilities — and 

pul all production facilities, civilian 
materials nnd fissile materials recov¬ 
ered in the disarmament process un¬ 
der strengthened IAEA safeguards. 

• Adhere to the spirit nnd the 
letter of the Nonproliferation Trea¬ 


ty, seeking universal adherence to it 
in the context of these changes; and 
agree to a greatly strengthened anti- 
proliferation regime. 

If these goals are reached by the 
end of the decade, the era of nuclear 
threats will have effectively ended 
with the millennium. 


The writer, a former officioI in the 
U.S. Defense and State Departments, 
directs Manhattan Project II at Physi¬ 
cians for Social Responsibility. This 
article was adapted by ll\e Washing- 
Ion Post from the current issue of the 
Bulletin of Atomic Scientists. 






